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REFORMATION, 1958 


Reformation Day is a festival which 
is peculiar to the Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession (though Reformation 
Sunday is increasingly observed in 
even wider circles). It.is unusual among 
holy days in that it commemorates an 
historical event of post-Biblical times. 
But it is a day well established in usage 
and prominent in observance (some 
calendars even give it an octave, which 
puts it on a par with Christmas, Easter, 
and Pentecost) . 

Inseparably associated with the Fes- 
tival of the Reformation is the life, 
witness, and personality of Blessed 
Martin Luther. God used this faithful 
servant of Christ to cleanse the Church 
from errors and to restore the faithful 
preaching of the Gospel. Deeply in- 
volved in this whole process was a pro- 
gram of liturgical renewal. This is a 
fact often overlooked. To some, Martin 
Luther was an iconoclast, and they use 
that word either approvingly or dis- 
approvingly, according to their own 
presuppositions, To many who recog- 
nize him as essentially conservative in 
liturgical matters, he still appears to 
have been unimaginative or unduly 
hasty. 

Nevertheless, the more we recognize 
that the liturgical movement is essen- 
tially based upon theological premises, 
the more we must come to grips with 
the influence of the Wittenberg Re- 
former. At a time when both the renais- 
sance of Luther research and the inter- 
est in liturgical revival are flourishing, 
it is both inevitable and profitable that 
scholars should turn the searchlight on 
the point at which these two great con- 
cerns intersect. This year there have 
teen published two volumes of studies 
in the general area of “Luther and wor- 
hip.” Both merit the careful study of 
UNA SANCTA readers. 

The first of these is the second vol- 
ume in Luther College’s “Martin Lu- 
ther Lecture’ series, entitled More 


About Luther (Decorah, Ia.: Luther 
College Press, 1958. 214 pages. $2.75). 
It embodies three groups of lectures. 
Jaroslav Pelikan, professor of Historical 
Theology at the University of Chicago, 
discusses “Luther and the Liturgy.” 
Regin Prenter, professor of Theology at 
the University of Aarhus, Denmark, 
lectures on “Luther on Word and Sac- 
rament’’. Finally, the professor of New 
Testament, Symbolics, and Liturgics at 
Luther Theological Seminary in St. 
Paul, Herman A. Preus, discusses the 
topic, “The Christian and the Church.” 

These three essayists approach the 
Reformer’s liturgical program, and the 
doctrines of the Church and the Means 
of Grace which are so intimately bound 
up with the liturgy, in a variety of 
styles and levels of erudition. Never- 
theless, there is a common recognition 
of the fact that the Church has been im- 
poverished when the living unity of 
“Catholic substance’ and ‘Protestant 
principle”, as Pelikan denominates 
them, is broken. Unfortunately, the im- 
balance has, more frequently than not, 
been on the “‘Protestant’’ side in the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession. 
Hence the neglect of the Sacrament of 
the Altar, which all three authors de- 
plore, while they insist upon the res- 
toration of the rightful equality of 
preaching and Holy Communion. 

Vilmos Vajta’s much awaited study, 
Luther on Worship (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1958. 200 pages. 
$3.25) is the second significant book to 
which we want to call your attention. 
The director of the Department of 
Theology of the Lutheran World Fede- 
ration deals here with Luther’s theology 
of worship. He succeeds in showing 
that the specific policies Luther fol- 
lowed with regard to liturgical forms 
were based upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his theological thought, and 
were not merely a haphazard arrange- 
ment. 

There are points in Vajta’s book to 
which we take exception. He seems to 
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make Luther a bit more consistent than 
our reading of him would seem to in- 
dicate; wherever intimations of unre- 
solved tension are noted, he finds a 
facile way of resolving things which is 
not always convincing. There are some 
points at which he has not done justice 


But in the main this is a book for 
which we are thankful. It thoroughly 
documents Luther’s insistence upon the 
Real Bodily Presence, upon the neces- 
sity of Word and Sacrament, upon the 
fact that the asus of the Sacrament in- 
cludes both consecration and reception, 
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The Fundamentals of Corporate Worship 


Toivo Harjunpaa 


This article hopes to accomplish two 
things. It will chiefly deal with funda- 
mentals of corporate worship, and sec- 
ondly, show how these principles are 
manifested in the general structure and 
inner logics of our Holy Communion 
Service. Reference will be made to the 
new Liturgy. It is my belief that when 
these basic principles are clear to us 
pastors, we will then be in a better 
position to lead our congregations to 
a deeper understanding of the service 
and worship in which they are par- 
ticipating. 

One of our primary tasks is to make 
of our mission congregations worship- 
ping congregations, or more specifically, 
worshipping Lutheran congregations. 
The subject of public worship does not 
always receive the attention it needs 
and deserves. The question for us is 
how are we going to endear the liturg- 
ical worship of our Lutheran Commu- 
nion to all these many people who come 
to us from all sorts of Christian back- 
grounds, or often with no worship 
background of any kind. 

That we here face an important edu- 
cational task on all levels of ages— 
certainly not the least at the adult level 
—I scarcely need to say. What are you 
doing about it? What should you be do- 
ing? 

It goes without saying that before 
we as pastors can endear our public 
worship, our Lutheran ritual, to our 
people, we must love it ourselves. It 
must first take hold of us before we can 


The Rev. Toivo Harjunpaa is pastor of 
Shepherd of the Hills Church, Berkeley, 
Calif, and a member of the Permanent 
Commission on the Liturgy and Hymnal. 
This article is based on a lecture given at 
the National Lutheran Council School for 
Home Mission Pastors, at Asilomar, Calif., 
on July 23, 1958. 
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convince others of its blessings. Some 
of us need further convincing. There 
are Lutheran pastors all over the world 
for whom liturgical worship seems more 
a burden than a blessing. This talk is 
amply rewarded if what I say will help 
some of you to appreciate more fully 
the great religious treasures that are 
ours through the Lutheran worship- 
tradition and practice. 

Certain general observations about 
corporate worship are necessary, in ap- 
proaching this subject. We hear re- 
peatedly, in theological discussions, and 
sometimes even in sermons, the words 
“corporate’’, “corporate worship”, 
“corporate society”, “corporate nature 
of the Church”, and other such expres- 
sions. What do we mean by “corpo- 
rate worship”? The word, of course, 
comes from the Latin corpus, body. It 
should be used, when we speak of 
corpus or “corporate”, in its New Tes- 
tament sense meaning a living organ- 
ism, a functioning entity, and unity. It 
is in this sense that the New Testament 
calls the Church the Body of Christ. 
This Church is both visible, concrete, 
time- and space-conditioned, and a 
sacred secret, a mystery of God (mys- 
terion tou theou) in the world of sin 
and profanity. These are some of the 
important aspects of the concept “the 
Church as a mystic Body of Christ.” 
Thus it is the task of the Church to be 
a function of the living Christ in the 
world, if it is to be truly a body of 
Christ. This is evangelism of the high- 
est order, and of abiding, penetrating 
nature. 

One further observation of a philo- 
logical nature, but having important 
theological overtones, must be made. I 
am referring to the word ecclesia, 
church. The word refers to a gathering 
of those who have been selected, called 
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together, for a specific purpose. The 
ecclesia belongs to the elect, to the elect 
of God (ecclesia tou theou). And this 
brings us now to the heart of corporate- 
sacramental worship. For it is through 
the act of worship that the elect of God 
become aware of their heavenly calling 
and election in the world, aware of be- 
ing a peculiar chosen people of God, a 
royal people, a priestly people and holy 
to God, and whose sole task and high 
privilege it is to proclaim the love and 
mighty, saving acts of Him “who has 
translated us from the power of dark- 
ness into the Kingdom of His beloved 
Son.”’ This is ecclesia, this is the body 
of Christ. Its very life and vitality de- 
pend essentially on the vigor of its 
worship; through this as through noth- 
ing else, the Church becomes aware of 
its true nature and calling as God's 
ecclesia. Thus in strengthening the life 
of worship in our congregations we are 
really building up our Churches to be- 
come what they have been called to be. 
The late Dom Gregory Dix has, in re- 
cent years, made the interesting obser- 
vation, which is worthy of our atten- 
tion, that the word ecclesia in the New 
Testament and early ante-Nicene period 
means primarily the gathering of the 
Christian people for the act of euchar- 
istic worship. If we translate this into 
Lutheran idiom it means exactly this: 
the Word of God and the Sacraments 
are the means of Grace by which the 
Holy Spirit calls, gathers, enlightens, 
and sanctifies us, 7.e., builds up the 
Church, the body of Christ. 

When we stress the Church as the 
body of Christ, it follows that this 
body must be one as Christ is one, and 
likewise that its corporate worship is 
an act of the whole body. This leads 
us to the concept of the essential cath- 
olicity of the Church and her worship, 
embracing all who are living members, 
living cells, in this living organism, 
whether still pilgrims in this transitory 
life, or already those who “‘with angels 
and archangels and all the company of 
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heaven” laud and magnify the Victori- 
ous Lamb on the throne. These thoughts 
were very realistically experienced in 
worship by the Early Church, which 
called itself Ecclesia Catholica. 1 need 
hardly remind you of the undeniable 
fact that Melancthon in the Augsburg 
Confession and its Apology asserts that 
our own Communion is a genuine 
manifestation of this One, Holy, Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church and it should 
be the more catholic, the more evan- 
gelical it is. For unto us is entrusted 
the Evangel, the Good News, of the 
redemption of the whole world. The 
more one enters prayerfully into the 
reality of that life that we are called 
upon as Christians to live in the body 
of Christ, the more serious and sinful, 
almost intolerable to bear, becomes the 
divided state of Christendom where 
altar is set up against altar, as if Christ 
were divided. Genuine liturgical piety 
makes us sensitive on this point. It 
makes us ecumenically saineiieal or else 
we are guilty of mere lip service when 
we confess the third article of the Creed. 

But the Church is also Apostolic. 
The same must be true of her worship, 
The Church and her worship must 
manifest those principles established 
by our holy founding fathers, whom 
Christ himself chose and ordained to 
bring Christ to the world and the world 
to Christ, in order to build up the body 
of Christ. The Apostles themselves be. 
came foundation stones (Eph. 2:20) in 
this great mystic temple structure which 
is not yet finished, but in which we of 
this age are invited to find our place 
as living stones. Thus the apostolicity 
of the Church guarantees its historic 
and living continuity and inner unity. 
We need not, nay, we must not, start 2 
new foundation— “for other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 3:10,11). 
Thus the Church as a body of Chris 
seeks to build further on that basis that 
throughout centuries has grown up 4 
a result of the historic development 
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This is the apostolic continuity of the 
Church, which the Holy Spirit safe- 
uards, as our Lord had promised, 
(John 14:16f.), to the end of this 
transitory aeon. In the corporate-wor- 
ship tradition this apostolic origin and 
continuity of the Church finds a noble 
and concrete expression. This also ex- 
plains why every true liturgical reform 
is characterized by caution and con- 
servatism. This is why no new genera- 
tion dare throw overboard the whole 
heritage of the past ages, and create 
something entirely novel and new which 
would be strictly expressive of its own 
age. Such suggestions are not unknown, 
and they have a certain attractiveness to 
many people. This is a sign of sectarian 
spirit. But to succumb to such tempta- 
tion would gravely imperil the catho- 
licity and the apostolicity of the wor- 
ship of the Church. Only those ele- 
ments of worship and those traditions 
should be abolished which in the light 
of the Holy Scriptures prove to have 
been made of mere straw and hay. 

The more we reflect on the mean- 
ing of the third article of the Creed, 
and the more it takes hold of us, the 
better we learn to value and rejoice in 
the common, unbroken liturgical wor- 
| ship-tradition of the Church, that comes 
) | from the Upper Room through all the 
| | ages to us. Liturgiologists such as Dix, 
} | Brilioth, Baumstark, and others have 
pointed out that there is a certain 
1 | dearly noticeable pattern, or basic struc- 
ture and content, in the corporate sac- 
f | mental worship of the Church, which 
€ | is present from the beginning to this 
y | day, in all classic liturgies of the Church 
ic | throughout the world. To cut it to 
y. | pieces would be a serious matter indeed. 
2 | This pattern exists because in the last 
a | analysis it goes back to our Lord’s own 
d, | liturgy, to that sacred trust which he 
). | left His Church “in the night in which 
it | He was betrayed.” 

at | While making a plea for a better 
as | ppreciation of the traditional elements 
nt. | and continuity of our liturgical worship, 


it is certainly not my intention to deny 
the right to add to our worship tradi- 
tion elements which reflect the spirit 
and the needs of our own age, as long 
as they are in harmony with the scrip- 
tural-theological principles that are the 
criteria of our officially sanctioned pub- 
lic worship. The Joint Commission 
which prepared our new Liturgy and 
Hymnal has by no means overlooked 
this need. Several hymns, both texts and 
tunes, are compositions by yet living 
people. The same is true of some of the 
liturgical music, as well as of many of 
the chosen texts. Furthermore, some of 
the rubrics make room for free choice 
and special needs in the worship. 
These basic thoughts should be pres- 
ent in our minds, and become, so to say, 
second nature to us, when we speak of 
the corporate worship of the Church 
as it finds its expression in the liturgy. 
Liturgy thus as worship of the whole 
Church, as the common prayer and 
ptaise of the whole family of Christ's 
people, is intended for all the people, 
not just a selected few, and at the 
same time is an expression of the faith 
of the whole body. Liturgy as a common 
prayer of the Church is not simply a 
matter of concern to the pastor, the 
organist, and perhaps the choir. Lit- 
urgy involves everybody who is a mem- 
ber in the body of Christ. Those who 
call themselves Christians but do not 
share in the common worship of the 
Church are dead cells that endanger the 
health and inner harmony of the body. 
Within this living organism the Holy 
Spirit has intended us to function as 
living members both in the Church ter- 
restial and in the Church celestial. No- 
body else can take my place. As 
individuals we are precious to God, 
when we abide in His love and in the 
fellowship (communio) of His Church. 
One or two other very basic princi- 
ples of common worship and their re- 
lationship to the Holy Communion 
liturgy should not be overlooked. I have 
already mentioned briefly the word 
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“faith.” The relationship between faith 
and worship is of the greatest import- 
ance. Liturgy as a common worship of 
the body of Christ, and “the faith once 
and for all delivered unto saints”, are 
most intimately and inseparably con- 
nected. Where the two—faith and wor- 
ship — become separated from their 
God-intended union, there two danger- 
ous tendencies begin to grow: (1) a 
one-sidedly esthetic orientation of 
liturgical worship which stresses the 
form at the cost of the content; (2) an 
over-emphasis on the right, orthodox, 
intellectually accepted formulations and 
definitions of the various articles of 
faith. But we must not separate the 
two. Orthodoxy originally meant cor- 
rect praise rather than correct doctrine. 
Worship of the Church is the faith of 
the Church in action. It is theology 
transformed into prayer and praise. It 
is doctrine brought to bear upon life 
situations in its most vital point: man’s 
relationship to God and to his fellow 
man. Thus, worship makes faith vital 
and dynamic, and faith gives worship 
its proper content and orientation. In 
other words, the corporate worship be- 
comes not merely an esthetic or an in- 
e!lectual-dogmatic matter but rather 
an existential matter, a question of total 
commitment from our side to Him who 
totally has given Himself to us. Thus 
the difference between worship and 
non-worship is the difference between 
life and death. 

But what is that “faith which was 
once for all delivered to the saints’ for 
which we should earnestly contend 
(Jude 3)? The content and object of 
faith is not what we are and what we 
feel. The content of faith is the Di- 
vine Revelation, recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, of God’s love and saving 
acts as they are above all supremely 
manifested in the birth, public ministry, 
suffering, death, resurrection, ascension, 
and heavenly ministry of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But if worship is this faith in 
action it follows that the content of the 


corporate worship of the Church also 
becomes a proclamation of God's sal- 
vation in Christ. And this is precisely 
the task of the liturgy. Liturgy is not 
essentially a set of ideas and static cun- 
cepts. Liturgy is life and action: God’s 
action and coming to us through the 
Holy Spirit, and our action toward God 
as a thankful response. This is illus- 
trated by the celebrant’s invitation in 
the dialogue of the Eucharistic Pref- 
ace, ““Let us give thanks unto the Lord 
our God.” (Gratias agamus Domino 
Deo nostro). Let thanksgiving (grati- 
arvum actio) become what it should be: 
a corporate action of gratitude for what 
God has done in Jesus Christ for our 
salvation. The liturgical worship is pro- 
foundly Scriptural, both in the spirit 
and in its textual content. It can scarce- 
ly be denied that a liturgical worship. 
tradition of the Church uses the Bible 
more many-sidedly and purposefully 
than does the so-called free worship. 
It is within the Scriptural content, while 
at the same time strongly Christologic- 
ally oriented. It presents to us the 
ever-living Christ and His eternally 
valid sacrifice and redemption and vic- 
tory through the kerygmatic proclama- 
tion of the good news—the best news 
in the world. And, further, it presents 
the life-giving mystery of the sacra- 
mental union of our mortal lives with 
His life who dies no more. Here we 
come to the borderline of eternity, here 
we receive grace and power by which 


we learn to die unto sin and become | 
alive unto Him whose resurrection life | 
provides life and sustenance to His | 


whole mystic body. 


Thus, the dynamic, Christologically | s 


motivated concept of corporate worship 


leads me to say that the Eucharistic ac | 
tion of the liturgy has a redemptive | 


significance (Peter Brunner: Liturgie 
als Heilsgeschehen). Its task, under the 


guidance of the Holy Spirit, is to make | 
present in a very real way what once | 
took place in the arena of history, when | 


Jesus of Nazareth, the incarnate Son of 
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ed sacramental 
anchored in incarnation, redemption, 
_and eschatology. The vital task of the 


God, the Kyrios Christos, fulfilled on 
earth that ministry for which He was 
sent for the salvation of the world. It 
is this drama of salvation that, through 
the Holy Spirit, the liturgy makes real, 
by presenting (re-presentatio) and ap- 
plying it to us through words spoken, 
chanted, or sung; through the elements 
of bread and wine brought forward, 
consecrated, and received by the Faith- 


- ful; and through symbolic actions and 


signs. The liturgy becomes the meeting 


_ place of two worlds, the sin-ridden 


world of men, and the holy and spirit- 
filled world of God. The awe-inspiring 
and life-giving Real Presence of Christ 
and His union with us transforms the 
visible and sinful and thus preserves 
our bodies and souls unto everlasting 


| life, 


Dynamic and Christologically orient- 
worship is deeply 


Eucharistic worship of the Church in 


this interim between the resurrection 


and the parousia of Christ is, under the 


Holy Spirit, to present Christ, “to 


show the Lord’s death till he come” (1 
Cor. 11:26). But in the Liturgy the 
future is also present as a living hope 
and safe anchorage in life’s stormy sea. 
The future is present because He is 
present who is no longer bound by time 
and corruption, but lives forever. The 
future is present as the greatest promise 
that man can hope for. This is why the 


Liturgy sounds also an eschatological 
note, as in the Sanctus, assuring us of 


the unbroken fellowship with the saints 
in light, and calling us all to be, so to 
say, “‘latter-day saints” who wait for 
His final appearance, sighing, ‘Mar- 


_ antha, Come Lord Jesus.” 


These principles are present in the 
structure of our Eucharistic Liturgy 
and guide its inner logics. By making 
them clear to our people, we render 
| teal service which enables them to ap- 
_preciate and understand our corporate 


f | worship. This task should be part of 


our regular membership training. The 
Liturgy also provides us good material 
for our sermons. 

Finally, let us consider the structure 
and inner purpose of our Communion 
Liturgy. Corporate worship always in- 
volves a living confrontation between 
the Triune God and His people. The 
very first words—whether considered as 
an invocation or declaration—stress 
this: “In the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”’ 
Liturgy is the way by which Christ 
comes as a Savior to us and is our way 
to Him. His coming to us in a self- 
giving and self-spending love takes 
place through the Word and the Sac- 
rament. Through these means He makes 
us partakers of His life and of the 
fruits of His redemption. We give our- 
selves to Him through confession, 
prayer, praise, and self-denying service. 
This two-way movement and mutual 
relationship is present throughout the 
three parts of the Liturgy which, in the 
briefest form, we can simply designate 
as (1) Preparation, (2) The Word, 
(3) The Sacrament. 

(1) In order that we should give 
Christ, our Savior and victorious King, 
a royal welcome, we prepare ourselves 
carefully as a people for His coming. 
This preparation takes place through an 
act of repentance, a sincere confession 
of our sins and shortcomings, and the 
recognition of our dependence on Christ 
and His forgiveness. Through the in- 
ward contrition of heart and through 
the Divine pardon we are cleansed and 
prepared to welcome our King and to 
worship the Almighty in the beauty 
of holiness. In the spirit of sincerity 
and solemn dignity, we pay our homage 
through prayer and praise. ‘If we con- 
fess our sins He is faithful and just to 
forgive our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness” (1 John 1:9). 
“Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me, 
and to him will I show the salvation of 
God” (Ps 50:23). 
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Through confession and a sincere 
faith in the power of the Divine for- 
giveness and absolution, God releases 
us from the bondage of ourselves to 
worship Him in adoration and in self- 
sacrificing service for our fellow men. 
Through common prayer and praise the 
worshipping congregation manifests its 
true life as an ecclesia of Christ. The 
new Kyrie in our Communion Liturgy 
invites us to exercise this high privi- 
lege and prerogative of the people of 
God in a common intercessory prayer 
(litany) for the spiritual benefits of the 
world, the Church, and ourselves. By 
the sincerity of our intercessions our 
faith and commitment to Christ is test- 
ed. The living intercessions are a sign 
of Christian maturity. A true Church is 
a praying Church. Prayer is the heart- 
beat of the living Liturgy. 

(2) In the presence of the living 
Christ the praying Church becomes an 
adoring and praising Church. This joy 
finds its noble expression in the Song 
of the Angels, the Gloria in Excelsis, 
which in jubilant tones proclaims the 
great Christological themes—Christ’s 
incarnation, redemption, and eschato- 
logical reign which undergird the Lit- 
urgy. 

After this solemn act of praise and 
adoration the Liturgy prepares us 
through a brief prayer to be receptive 
to the Word of God, which is now pro- 
claimed in the three lessons, first as 
prophetic and apostolic witness about 
Him who was the very Word who be- 
came flesh. Then with due reverence 
we listen to His own words, who said, 
“The words which I speak they are 
spirit and they are life” (John 6:63). 
Through the selection of the lessons 
for the whole course of the Church 
Year the story of the redemption of 
mankind is presented in all its richness, 
and the necessary rules and admonitions 
about the life of Christian discipleship 
are set down. Here Christ and His 
chosen witnesses give the gospel of 
salvation to us. The gospel calls for 
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decision and response. The King pre- 
sents his claims on us and calls us to 
follow Him, 

Those who have received the Word 
in a believing heart respond gratefully 
and join company with all those who 
throughout the ages have confessed 
their faith in the fellowship of the 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. 

That the sermon is an integral part 
of the proclamation of the gospel is 
obvious to us all. Here the living wit- 
ness of the present age is heard, and 
the saving truths of Christ are brought 
to bear upon the manifold needs of 
this day. 

(3) The Liturgy now challenges us 
with a still greater demand and tests 
the genuineness of our response to the 
call of Christ. In the third part, the 
Liturgy invites us to enter prayerfully 
and in the spirit of total commitment 
and self-denial into the passion and 
death of Christ. ‘If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow me... 
whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake shall find it’ (Matt. 16: 24-25). 

This third part, which finds its 
climax in the communion of the faith- 
ful with the risen, and ever-living Lord, 
first calls us to make our sacrifice both 
inwardly and outwardly, spiritually and 
materially, by offering what we have 
and what we are as a living sacrifice 
unto God (Rom 12:1) through Christ 
our Lord and High Priest. The offering 
of our gifts and bringing forward of 
the elements of bread and wine (which 
traditionally, and also in many Luther- 
an Churches, takes place at this point), 
the singing of the Offertory, and the 
great intercessory prayer of the Church 
—all these are part of the offertory ac- 
tion of the people of Christ, who only 
by partaking in His passion and death 
can become partakers of His resurrec- 
tion life (Rom. 6:5-8). 

Again, as at the beginning of the 
Liturgy true preparation expresses it- 
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self in prayer, and the prayer changes 
into adoring praise. The Liturgy invites 
us to lift up our hearts unto God 
through the solemn words of the Great 
Prayer of Thanksgiving. In this ex- 
alted moment when hearts are lifted 
above mundane cares and fears, we are 
taken to the Upper Room, and to Geth- 
semane and Calvary. Here the Past and 
Future become Present, by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. Here the risen Lord 
gives Himself to us in the Blessed 
Sacrament. To Him we give ourselves 
in joyful surrender, for our eyes have 
seen His salvation (Lk. 2:30). Here is 
life restored to those who are willing 
to give it up for Christ’s sake. They 
leave the altar of the Lord, a song of 
praise in their hearts. They carry the 
living Liturgy into the daily tasks and 
toils of life. 


Such is the worship of the Church 
terrestrial and its purpose and spirit, by 
which the people of God on earth pre- 
pare themselves for the great celestial 
banquet of the King in the heavenly 
glory. 

This is a part—a very vital part—of 
the stewardship committed to our care. 
Let us faithfully and joyfully celebrate 
these life-giving mysteries of Christ as 
His stewards and build His Church on 
earth. 


“What shall I render unto the Lord 
For all his benefits to me? 
I will take the cup of salvation 
And call upon the name of the Lord. 
I will pay my vows unto the Lord 
Now in the presence of all His 
people.” (Ps. 116: 12-14) 


Another Look At The Common Hymnal 


Jobn E. Halborg 


The publication of the Lutheran 
Service Book and Hymnal after all of 
these years of waiting must occasion a 
certain sigh of gratitude on the part 
of many of our churches which have 
for so long used hymnals worn to tat- 
ters, and with purposes which now seem 
outmoded, such as the preservation of 
national heritages. If any hymnal has 
a chance of success, this is it: a hymnal 


| which bears with it the fond hopes of 


taising our hymn standards and of pro- 
moting the cause of Lutheran unity. 
It is very difficult to criticize a hym- 
nal. In large measure this can only be 
done on pragmatic grounds. A hymnal 
may have ever so high standards and 
purpose but its use will determine its 
value. The history of the Church evi- 


The Rev, John E. Halborg is pastor of 
Zion Church, Duquesne, Pa., and an ac- 
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dences several such hymnals which 
have met with a poor reception despite 
the intention of their collators. Several 
standards for criticism have been used. 
These are largely in a process of being 
rethought. We are no longer satisfied 
with revival songbooks or treasuries of 
national heirlooms. We tend to favor 
hymns with high literary standards. 
Comprehensiveness is another criterion 
which is sometimes used. The influence 
of the professional hymnologist and 
hymn society seems to be strong. But 
in this process, the hymnal tends to be- 
come thought of as an anthology, in- 
complete if it does not include highly 
personal poetry such as “Lead, kindly 
light’, or the best of the gospel hymns, 
or at least one negro spiritual. The 
influence of this kind of thinking is 
obvious in the new hymnal. If this is 
to be a motive in our hymnology, 
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however, it is unfortunate that hymns 
from the rich treasury of central Euro- 
pean hymns were not included in the 
new book. We might also criticize 
failure to include hymns from some 
of the greatest of the Lutheran hymn 
writers (e.g. Swedberg, Nicolaus Her- 
man [represented only by music}, and 
Geiger.) The impress of the Hymnal, 
1940 is strong. There is a trend to in- 
clude a large number of children’s 
hymns which formerly might have been 
reserved for a hymnal to be used by 
that age group. 

In our opinion future development 
of Lutheran hymnals should take place 
along the lines suggested in the post- 
script of Laudamus: 

“It is not a collection of the differ- 
ent member churches ‘old favor- 
ites.’ Rather does it contain those 
hymns which are of particular sig- 
nificance for the churches’ teaching 
and worship and whose use is well 
established in connection with the 
Lutheran Church Service. The order 
followed in the book shows how 
closely the whole is linked to the 
Lutheran liturgy.” 

This is the first requirement of a 
Lutheran hymnal: that it fit into a 
liturgical framework and that it cor- 
rectly and fully expound the doctrine 
of the Church. As we approach this 
standard we will have a hymnal worthy 
of the Church. Of course there are 
difficulties in applying this rule. We 
are not among those who believe that 
the Common Service Book establishes 
the limit of what is liturgical. At some 
times even the liturgy, as on the Sun- 
day after the Ascension, can show its 
emotion. But there is a difference be- 
tween texts which are inherently liturg- 
ical and those which are not. Those 
who have attended a Baptism in a 
church of Norwegian or Danish back- 
ground and heard ‘‘He that believes 
and is baptized’’ sung, have entered 
into a liturgical experience. It contains 
the message of the Church and at the 
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same time seems to be a part of the 
work of the people in the rite. 

It is difficult to imagine Lutheran 
liturgical piety without extending the 
thought of the liturgy to the hymns 
which have accompanied it. “Come 
Holy Ghost, God and Lord’, “Pre- 
pare the way, O Zion’’, ‘‘How brightly 
shines the Morning Star’, and a host of 
others exhibit the way that the Lutheran 
liturgical consciousness has included a 
proper usage of hymns. Nor is this 
peculiar in the final analysis to our 
Church, as the early Lutheran hymnals 
really seem to be an extension of the 
hymns taken from the breviary; hymns 
which often have a vigor and crudity 
not found in the older stanzas but with 
the same purpose of being common 
song used in a liturgical setting and re- 
flecting to some degree the variety of 
the Church Year. They are neither col- 
lections of popular folk songs or dog- 
geral psalm verses. Briefly then, let 
us consider the hymnal in its liturgical 
implications. 

In a Lutheran hymnal we naturally 
look for the hymns which have been 
a part of our tradition. It is unfortu- 
nate that so few of these have been in- 
cluded. Of those which have been in- 
cluded, we feel that much has been 
done to improve the standards of both 
the translations and the settings. One 
of the best of the translations is that of 
the burial hymn, “Despair not, O heart, 
in thy sorrow.” Also there is an ex- 
cellent translation of “Mighty God, to 
thy dear Name be given’’, by Berggrav. 
New to most of us are the Finnish 
hymns, and while some of them seem 
excessive in their sentiment, some of 
them such as “Arise, my soul, arise” 
seem fresh and worthwhile additions to 
our worship. 

On the other hand there are some 
difficulties to be experienced. “Behold 
a host” has had other translations which 
are at least as acceptable as that in the 
new book. While the Hedges transla- 
tion of “A mighty fortress” is common 
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to many Protestant hymnals, a new 
translation might have served a better 
purpose. It is unfortunate that many 
of the hymns have been highly abbre- 
viated, “From heaven above’’ complete- 
ly loses its dramatic character when it 
is abbreviated as in the present hymnal. 
(In its entirety it might present a so- 
lution to the problem of the Christmas 
children’s services.) “Deck thyself” 
and “Thine own, O loving Saviour” 
have lost some of their most meaning- 
ful verses. 

It is unfortunate that more of the 
sequences are not included. The Easter 
section is replete with hymns based on 
the Victimae Paschali while the se- 
quence itself is not included. The un- 
happy Scott version of the Dies irae is 
given without the original which had 
been in a number of Lutheran hymnals. 
The Veni Sancte Spiritus is omitted 
entirely, The first section of the Stabat 


| Mater is given, as are portions of the 


sequence by Thomas Aquinas. One 
should hope that the Lutheran Church 
would consider the sequences as part 
of the liturgical inheritance. Certainly 
one Victimae Paschali is worth all of 
the recensions of it given in the hymnal. 

Interestingly enough, the office 
hymn fares much better. While it 
would be fruitless to enumerate all of 
the Latin hymns included, it is thrill- 
ing to find many of them given with 
their original setting. There are excep- 
tions to this rule. In a few cases a 
repetition of the last line tends to ob- 
scure the classic simplicity of the verse. 
(e.g., Hymnum canamus gloriae). The 
Ad regias Agni is given in two versions, 
one by Robert Campbell, the other a 
translation of a translation by Olaus 
Petri. The first of these is most beauti- 
ful and, as set to the chorale, a stir- 
ting Easter eucharistic hymn. The sec- 
ond is a sturdy Swedish hymn text. But 
in the form in which it is given it is 
hardly proper to credit it to Petri as it 
is largely the work of Wallin. The Pe- 
tri translation is a vigorous and close 


translation of the original hymn, not 
disimiliar to the Neale translation com- 
mon to many hymnals with its vivid 
imagery of the paschal victory. We feel 
that its classic language and vigorous 
tone make it preferable to either of the 
two former recensions. There are also 
a number of hymns from this treasury 
which express the spirit of the liturgy 
and which should have been included, 
such as Creator alme siderum (in The 
Lutheran Hymnary), Hostis Herodis 
impie (Lutheran Hymnal, also noted in 
the Confessions), Te /ucis ante termi- 
num (for some reason in no Lutheran 
hymnal we can locate), and especially 
the hymn so prized by past generations 
of Lutherans, Veni Redempior gentium. 

Numerically, the English hymn tra- 
dition dominates the new book. Some 
of these hymns give peculiar expression 
to the Anglican genius for worship. 
Perhaps never has the sound of the 
whole church at worship been better 
captured than in “Ye watchers and ye 
holy ones.” “For all the saints’ rep- 
resents the same high plane. But we 
have reservations as to the inclusion 
of six hymns by Havergal or 20 by the 
Wesley brothers (including “‘Jesus, 
Lover of my soul” in three settings!) 
We are told that Dr. Seiss contested the 
Wesley influence in an earlier edition 
of the hymnal. Would that his spirit 
had brooded over this assembly. The 
lavendar odor of the English literary 
hymn becomes at times a bit heavy. On 
the whole we are disappointed that 
these have replaced so many texts tra- 
ditional to our worship. We are told 
that many hymns were not included 
because of the poorness of translation. 
On the other hand we cannot help but 
think of such hymns as ‘Who trusts in 
God”, are these like stars ap- 
pearing’, ‘““O would my God that I 
could praise thee’, and a host of others. 
We would prefer these, even in fauity 
translation to the 20 choice Wesley se- 
lections. Perhaps it is time that we be- 
gan to reassess the Lutheran heritage 
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in hymns which we seem so rapidly to 
be losing. 

In the section of Communion Hymns, 
one cannot help but notice the absence 
of the traditional hymns by Luther and 
Hus. Also absent are some of the early 
Lutheran hymns with their strong em- 
phasis upon the Real Presence. While 
this is to some extent ameliorated by 
the presence of the hymns by Aquinas, 
we feel that those of Wesley or Ben- 
son do not add to our Eucharistic de- 
votions. Another interesting change in 
the new hymnal is the expunging of 
the hymns which stress a penitential 
nature of the Lord’s Supper and their 
idea of worthiness. We feel that this is 
a definite improvement over some of 
the older hymnals with the somber hue 
which they cast over this feast of joy. 
While the liturgy may be quite con- 
cerned about any intimation of sacri- 
fice in the Mass, we may now sing 
Bright’s “And now, O Father, mind- 
ful of the love.” Of all of the English 
hymns, we might wish that “O thou 
who at the first eucharist didst pray” 
might have been included. Also a hymn 
based on the prayers of the Didache 
such as may be found in the present 
European hymnals may have been help- 
ful in expressing this side of the teach- 
ing of the Church. 

We feel strong disappointment in the 
section of baptismal hymns. “O Lord, 
thy people gathered here’’ is more of a 
birthday hymn than otherwise. The 
hymns by Muhlenberg and Loy are not 
outstanding. Only the great Kingo hymn 
represents the earlier tradition of bap- 
tismal hymns. Certainly one should have 
expected to find Rambach’s, “Baptized 
into thy Name most holy’, and 
Schmolk’s, “Blessed Jesus’, in this sec- 
tion. 

In general the best section of the 
book is “The Church Year’, as we 
might expect. Most of the hymns in 
this section display a consciousness of 
the liturgy and the life in the Church. 
The little section of hymns for the 
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beginning of the service is superb. 
These four, with “How brightly shines 
the Morning Star’ being sung on fes- 
tivals might well form the backbone of 
the hymns used, being repeated rather 
often so that they will be memorized. 

The setting of the hymns represent 
an interesting variety and, on the whole, 
a high level of scholarship. The plain- 
song settings by White and Canon 
Douglas represent two schools of 
thought and it will be interesting to 
see whether the freer accompaniment 
of White will gain acceptance, When 
they are used, the “sounding note”, in 
our opinion, should be avoided. The 
Scandinavian chorales are quite well 
edited and usually given in the form in 
which they appear in the current Scan- 
dinavian hymnals. The perceptive or- 
ganist might wish to vary the cadences 
more than is done in the Swedish 
chorales. It is unfortunate that more 
of the original texts do not accompany 
some of these melodies. Olsson’s won- 
derful melody, “Transfiguration”, 
seems to overpower the attached text 
while it accompanies so beautifully the 
words dealing with the Transfiguration 
of our Lord. 

There are several problems in our 
mind concerning the handling of some 
of the continental chorales and psalm 
tunes. No less than three versions of 
Wie schén leuchtet are given which 
might only serve to confuse the con- 
gregation. The same is true of Wachet 
auf. Some of the chorales are altered 
to change the meter. This seems a ques- 
tionable practice. (On this see the note 
in the preface of ‘Songs of Sion” by 
Woodward.) There are two special 
problems which might be mentioned. 
“Lift up your heads, ye mighty gates” 
is given in a fine setting by Freyling- 
hausen. For the same text, the melody 
“Truro” is given. But in order to ac- 
commodate the melody, the verses are 
shortened to omit the ascription of 
praise. This seems an unwarranted s0- 
lution of the problem of teaching the 
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people to sing chorales. Another prob- 
lem concerns the settings of Komm 
Heiliger Geist. The alternate melody 
by Parker seems inane for the text and 
we discovered little difficulty in our 
“average” congregation in singing the 
older melody. We tend to favor the 
form of the melody as given in Lau- 
damus in which the opening melisma 
is preserved. The harmonization repre- 
sents an interesting, although incom- 
plete, attempt to treat this as plainsong. 

For our taste there are too many set- 
tings by Dykes, Barnby, Monk, Smart, 
Sullivan, S. Wesley and others of the 
nineteenth century English tradition. 
The alternate setting by Barnby of “For 
all the saints” seems superfluous when 
we have the fine Williams setting. 
(These settings hardly do credit to the 
claim that this hymnal will raise the 
musical standards of the Church.) It 
is interesting to note how many of the 
nineteenth century English texts now 
have chorale accompaniments in the 
English Hymnal. 

Another aspect of the new hymnal 
of which we tend to be critical is the 
new appreciation of Lowell Mason. 
Realizing he may have been under- 
estimated in the past does not oblige us 
to claim him as one of the great mas- 
ters of the Church. There is an Anglo- 
American chauvinism about hymns 
which can become very tiresome and 
produce hymns wearyingly similar. It 
is interesting to note how seldom we 
find hymns with a fresh melodic line 
or harmonization. Some of the hymns 
composed for this book could have 
been composed by Monk or Barnby. 
Few composers seem to have escaped 
this tradition and in it we may see an- 
other symptom of the divorce between 


the church and present day culture. The 
company of Vaughan Williams, Gra- 
ham George, Holst and Shaw is pain- 
fully small. None of the modern con- 
tinental composers seem to have made 
an impress upon American hymnals. Of 
the compositions done for this book, 
the best seem to be those of Sateren 
who brings to the task good craftsman- 
ship and fresh melodic lines. It is 
time for a new departure in church 
music which will avoid both sentimen- 
tality and the self conscious artistic 
flourishes (the rise to a final and 
crashing conclusion of a hymn tune) so 
common, There is no reason why the 
church should not enlist the good 
secular composers to share in this task. 
Why should not musicians also be ap- 
pointed to Lutheran hymnal commis- 
sions? Their omission is a type of 
clericalism which should be abolished. 

In general we feel that the hymnal 
is not without failures. But these are 
largely common to many English and 
American hymnals. At the same time, 
we feel with the exception of the se- 
quences (which in any case would 
probably be sung by the choir) it is 
possible in the framework of the hym- 
nal to find hymns which will express 
the liturgical life of the parish. The 
way the book is used is largely up to 
the pastors. If they choose to acquaint 
their people with better hymns, display- 
ing consciousness of our worship tra- 
ditions, they certainly may do so. 
Hymnals do not evolve in heaven: 
they grow out of usage and consensus 
of opinion. Only as this changes can 
we look for constructive developments 
in hymnology, developments which we 
hope to see in the next hymnal, com- 
mon to all Lutherans in America. 
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A European Review of the Service Book 
Friedrich Hofmann 


After repeated delays, the Service 
Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran 
Church in America made its appearance 
at Easter, 1958, and in its first edition 
is already sold out. A second edition 
will also be published this year. 

This book can, without exaggera- 
tion, be considered a significant event 
not only for the American Church, but 
for world Lutheranism as well. Here 
for the first time, the blending of the 
various Lutheran Churches, which find 
their sources in immigrant groups dif- 
fering in language and culture, has 
found form and expression—just as 
the language differences (and in part 
also the cultural differences) have final- 
ly disappeared into a common American 
““melting-pot”, under the pressures of 
two world wars. 

The fact should not be overlooked 
that the Missouri Synod, out of prin- 
ciples which we must respect, stands 
apart from the eight synods which to- 
gether have produced this Service Book. 
Perhaps thereby Missouri has implicit- 
ly received the task of letting its hither- 
to-existing isolation become fruitful, by 
performing a constructively critical 
function, both for the liturgical and 
musical renewal of the European 
Church, and through the special form 
of their Service Book, for American 
Lutheranism. With all the admiration 
we have for the Service Book under con- 
sideration, such constructive criticism 
seems to us to be absolutely necessary. 
We shall give account here chiefly of 
the liturgical part of the book, desir- 
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able as it would be to review the hym- 
nal section also. The latter task must 
remain for another occasion. 


I 

The extensive preparatory work was 
performed by a commission which had 
been constituted by eight Lutheran 
Churches in the United States and Can- 
ada, more than two-thirds of all the 
Lutherans in North America. The for- 
mation of this commission was an event 
that gave substance to the old hope of 
“One Church—One Book.” This idea 
was born in the mind of the great Ger- 
man-American churchman, Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg, in the 18th century, 
and was formulated in the above-men- 
tioned way in 1870 by Dr. J. Bach- 
mann in a letter to the United Synod 
of the South. It was an idea born of 
worthy motives, but it was a long way 
until the hoped-for goal was reached, 
with many stops along the way. 

The practical difficulties today seem 
to have been great. The chairman of 
the committee, Dr. Luther D. Reed, 
confirmed this in his 1956 report on 
the work: “After more than ten years 
work of research, analysis, and common 
clarification, we have today come to a 
complete agreement... The liturgical 
commission has arrived at complete ac- 
cord on the texts of some 20 Occasional 
Services...” 

A fundamental contribution to this 
achievement is to be found in Dr. 
Reed’s comprehensive work, Lu- 
theran Liturgy’’ (Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1947), a history of the 
Christian, and especially of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, Service, and also ax 
investigation of the various parts of the 
Order of Service, to which in addition 
are devoted individual chapters on Mz 
tins and Vespers, running in all to 
around 700 pages. In this work Ameri 
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can Lutheranism has, in a substantially 
shorter form, a text on liturgics such 
as is presented in Germany in a com- 
prehensive manner in the collected vol- 
umes of “Leiturgia’”’ (Stauda-Verlag) . 
In 1944 a commission of 23 members 
was established by the interested Lu- 
theran Churches of North America for 
work on a common hymnal; there fol- 
lowed the founding of the liturgical 
commission with 18 members. All im- 
portant questions were settled in a 
democratic manner by majority vote. 
The commission members were theo- 
logians, musicians, church editors, synod 
presidents, professors, etc. 
The ideal was “to achieve in every 
part of the book a scholarly accuracy 
and a polished liturgical style.” The 
goal was perhaps too ambitious under 
the circumstances that were faced. Dr. 
Reed finally reported that “in view of 
the fact that the reworkings and assimi- 
lations of the German and Scandinavian 
Churches of the 16th century are un- 
suitable or honestly impossible for use 
in America today, the commission pro- 
posed such forms as, on the ground of 
their number and importance, repre- 
sented a particularly American type.” 
Thus was established a compromise 
which perhaps could not be avoided at 
this particular time, but which naturally 
could not lead to the realization of the 
ideal. The result was three settings for 
the Service, as reported under III be- 
low. 
II 

One who is familiar with American 
Service Books knows that they are 
thick volumes, somewhat in the format 
of a popular dictionary. They are kept 
in the church, and are also found in the 
homes, but are not taken along to the 
services. 

The liturgical section includes about 
300 pages, nearly one-third of this book 


1} of more than 1000 pages. The size of 
‘| the book may be traced to the fact that 


the hymnal section contains all the 


‘| hymns set in four parts. 


A “Preface to the Liturgy” seeks to 
introduce the proposed forms theo- 
logically, historically, and practically. 
A second preface, ‘The Music of the 
Liturgy’, explains principally why three 
settings, three different musical forms, 
were chosen. A calendar gives a con- 
cise summary of the Church Year. 

Then the liturgical section proper be- 
gins with the ordinary of the Chief 
Service under the rubric, Service.”’ 

There follow the different so-called 
“settings”, which are the different 
musical accompaniments. The first set- 
ting is called the ““Anglican’’; it shows 
the influence of the “Book of Common 
Prayer’, and exhibits a weak, not to say 
insipid, melodic line. 

The second setting is called the 
“Continental’’ and draws upon the Ger- 
man and Scandinavian heritage (for 
example, Gloria Patri, Pfalz-Neuberg, 
1557; Offertory, Swedish Missal, 
1942). 

The third setting, the “Gregorian”, 
was not included, to the disappoint- 
ment of many friends of this type of 
music, but is published in a separate 
pamphlet. 

Now there follow the Propers: after 
several Proper Prefaces come the spe- 
cial Propers, namely those for every 
Sunday and festival, including the full 
text of the Introit and Collect; the ref- 
erences to the Scripture lessons from 
Old Testament, Epistle, and Gospel; 
and the full text of the Gradual. Then 
follow musical settings for the Gradu- 
als for the various seasons of the 
Church Year. 

The next section is devoted to Matins 
and Vespers. They comprise basically 
the same textual structure as do our of- 
fices with those names. The musical 
settings are almost entirely in the style 
of the 19th century. The Invitatories, 
Antiphons, and Responsories follow on 
four pages. 

Next come the “Suffrages’’, which 
represent a special kind of prayer of- 
fice, intercessions which can be used 
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alone or inserted into the Hours of 
Matins and Vespers. The Litany, with 
music in a setting from the last century, 
closes this section. 

The Psalms (with Latin titles) are 
included in an extensive selection, and 
also, happily, the Old Testament Can- 
ticles (the New Testament Canticles 
can be found in the Hours themselves) . 

The section of prayers gives numerous 
collects and other prayers for special 
concerns, 122 for congregational use 
and 15 private, in connection with 
which a few morning and evening 
prayers also appear. The Bidding 
Prayer, especially for use in Lent, as 
well as several General Prayers of the 
Church, round out this division of the 
book. 

The last part of the Service Book 
proper includes the Occasional Services: 
Baptism of Infants (with renunciation) ; 
Confirmation (likewise with renuncia- 
tion); Public Confession (in shorter 
and longer forms); a very detailed 
Order for Burial of the Dead (with 
two sung psalms at the beginning, Ps. 
130 and 23); and finally, the Order 
for Marriage. 

The General Rubrics give, at least 
in part, proper directions for the con- 
duct of divine services; besides the 
liturgical colors they also include a 
table regarding the date of Easter and 
other moveable feasts, and finally Bible 
lessons for the Hours, a table of psalms 
for the Hours, and a listing of psalm- 
paraphrases, 

Ill 

The chief service of the American 
Lutherans clearly follows the structure 
of the Lutheran “mass type.’ At the 
beginning is the Confession of Sins. 
An Old Testament Lesson is permitted 
before the Epistle. The basic form in- 
cludes the Holy Communion, but the 
Chief Service without the Lord’s Sup- 
per is also provided for as an alternate 
possibility. Some minor changes can 
be passed over in this review. A greater 
variation, which was pointed to with 
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ptide in an American report, is found 
in the Kyrie: “In no known Lutheran 
liturgy can there be found any prece- 
dent for the restoration of the original 
and lost form of the Kyrie.” It refers 
to the old Litany-Kyrie, out of which 
our Kyrie has come, and which had 
found its place in the Lutheran Agen- 
das as an independent intercessory 
prayer along with the General Prayer 
of the Church: “In peace let us pray 
to the Lord: Lord, have mercy...” 
This experimental Kyrie of the Ameri- 
can Service Book does not appear to 
us as a conclusive solution but may still 
be given a trial. A second form has 
the customary three-fold Kyrie (but 
only in English, not in Greek.) 

When one realizes that Missouri also 
holds firmly to the Lutheran “mass 
type’, then this new American Service 
Book portends a powerful strengthen- 
ing of the unity of Lutherans in forms 
of worship. This must be greeted with 
joy and thanksgiving against the back- 
ground of the American situation, no 
matter what critical observations have 
to be made on the musical side. 

The so-called “double lesson’’ is fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course; actually 
a third lesson, the Old Testament Les- 
son, is offered before the Epistle. The 
use of the ancient church pericopes 
agrees substantially with our use of 
them. Indeed one must have very basic 
reasons to refuse this common posses- 
sion at so central a point (Church of 
the Word!). The common possession 
also includes the Introits and Collects. 
This is not a secondary matter. 

That three different settings were de- 
cided upon, of which two appear in 
the Service Book, while the third 
(Gregorian) is provided for in a sepa- 
rate booklet, is justified thus in the 
Preface: “Following consistently the 


Reformation principle of making the |! 
liturgy available in the language of the ]} 
people, the church accepted along with |i 


the English text, the chant form char- 
acteristic of liturgical music in English 
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use. The Common Service, set in chant 
form, was more widely adopted than 
any other service among English-speak- 
ing Lutherans. The pointing used was 
the so-called ‘cathedral’ pointing, 
which was standard in all English lan- 
guage churches in the 19th century.” 
Accordingly the first setting exhibits 
a strongly Anglican influence in the 
musical style of the 19th century. It 
was a fundamental error that the Eng- 
lish language depended upon such 
weak settings as these. The music falls 
short of the spaciousness and capacity 
of the text, which, by contrast, the 
music of the church-tones measures up 
to adequately. The impression of a 
musical form that lacks something is 
teinforced by the kind of rhythmic no- 
tation used, with eighth-, quarter-, and 
half-notes, etc., although the typical 
“recitative” is required. Into such for- 
eign musical surroundings are worked 
the traditional Preface melodies, and 
even the Steinau Sanctus, along with 
the old-church “Agnus Dei’; but the 
setting continues with the Nunc Dimit- 
fis again in the lighter musical line. 
Here there yawns a stylistic grave which 
negates the ideal set by the commission. 
The second setting coincides with 
the first at a number of points, but 
seeks to present the continental heritage 
from Germany and Scandinavia, in an 
English version. Reformation Church 
Orders from Germany and parts of the 
Swedish Massbok of 1942 have been 
the sources for various parts of the set- 
ting, without being embellished with 
atrangements in the style of the 19th 
century. Primarily, four-part settings 
often primitive, are used. All in all, 
this second setting is undoubtedly sub- 
tantially better than the first. 

Concerning the third setting, which 
has been promised as a special booklet, 
it is reported in the Preface to the 
Music of the Liturgy that it will be 
in the old Gregorian style of Missa 
orbis factor. 


A leading _ liturgical 


journal of 


American Lutheranism (UNA SANC- 
TA), looking in retrospect at the Lu- 
theran World Federation meeting in 
Minneapolis, wrote very appreciatively 
of the richness of the worship’ life 
during the plenary assembly. The use 
of the Anglican setting was, to be sure, 
noted as a disappointment, which en- 
tirely corresponds with our reaction. 
The “continental” setting, at that time 
not yet made public, was given favor- 
able mention, and the hope expressed 
that it would be quickly adopted by the 
congregations. The magazine greatly 
deplored the fact that, due to an over- 
supply of hymn tunes (we add to that: 
“and the unnecessary four-part hymn 
settings”), the Gregorian setting could 
not be included in the Service Book, 
That was indeed a tragic omission, 
which, it is hoped, will be made good 
in a future revision. 

The publication of the Service Book 
is undoubtedly a great event, even if 
many of the hopes we might have had 
for the musical side of it remain unful- 
filled. Precisely because it takes up a 
clearly Lutheran position theologically, 
the hope remains that, in the encounter 
of the Lutheran Churches both within 
and without the L.W.F., the prospects 
for a positive response both in terms of 
the content and the form of this book 
might be heightened, and thus lead to 
happier results such as have been sug- 
gested here. For the Service has both 
its spiritual and concrete laws of life 
and growth, which the servants of Jesus 
Christ need to pay attention to out of 
good family loyalty. 

But we must not be misunderstood. 
American Lutherans, now beginning to 
order their corporate life as never be- 
fore, face an unusually difficult situa- 
tion in the American milieu. The vari- 
ous language and musical inheritances, 
replanted upon a young continent which 
itself constantly is in cultural ferment, 
need a long period of time to adapt to 
one another and become homogeneous. 
In order to grow stronger, the Ameri- 
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can Lutheran Churches need to listen to 
their own constituent heritages, and to 
see both the American situation and the 
possible necessity of musical reforms. 
For this the liturgical work of the 


Lutheran World Federation, and of the 
Evangelical Lutheran World Confer- 
ence for Church Music which stands in 
contact with it, can have great signifi. 
cance. 


Editorial Correspondence 


CHURCH LIFE IN DENMARK 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


The Reformation was achieved in 
Denmark on September 2, 1537 when 
new bishops were installed in the 
Danish dioceses and simultaneously a 
“Church Ordinance’, that is, a basic 
law for the new church order, was pro- 
claimed. 

The Danish Reformation was very 
moderate, to be sure. All the bishops 
were replaced with new ones; but, so 
far as is known, only two ordinary 
parish priests were deposed. Most mon- 
asteries received permission to continue 
as long as the old monks lived. Those 
prayers in the Mass which involved 
the idea of the Sacrifice of the Mass 
and the worship of saints were elimi- 
nated; but the salient features of the 
Mass were retained, and in large part 
in Latin. Only in 1685, that is, 150 
years after the Reformation, did the 
Service become wholly Danish. The 
sung Prayer Hours were retained in 
the monasteries; and Matins, a com- 
bination of the old Matins and Lauds, 
and Evensong, combining Vespers and 
Compline, were instituted in churches 
in the market towns. These new offices 
were sung in Latin by the school boys 
until 1640, when they were replaced 
by a very simple Danish Prayer Of- 
fice, which in turn was abolished in 
1806. 

As far as the evolution of the Danish 
Church was concerned, the centuries 
following the Reformation passed with- 
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out violent changes. But it is natural 
that the Danish Church was in the 
course of time influenced by many dif- 
ferent movements. Thus, pietism, that 
movement which sought to arouse peo- 
ple to a personal and inner Christian 
life, played a big role in the 18th cen- 
tury. But, while Methodism in England 
lead to the formation of a new church, 
nothing like that occurred in Denmark. 

In the 19th century several revival 
movements swept over Denmark, As a 
result, there are now small Baptist and 
Methodist congregations in some places 


in Denmark. In like manner, the Ro- | 


man Catholic and other religious 
bodies obtained a foothold in the coun- 
try. Nevertheless, 95-97 percent of the 
population still adheres to the “Danish 
People’s Church” (Den danske folke- 
kirke). 

The two largest revivalist move- 
ments in the 19th century remained 
within the Church. They are the 
Grundtvigian and the Inner Mission 
movements. The Grundtvigian revival 
derived its basic stamp from the hym- 
nologist N.F.S. Grundtvig  (1783- 
1872), who has written some of our 
most treasured liturgical hymns and 
has translated many old Latin and 
Greek hymns. The Grundtvigian move- 
ment lays emphasis on “being fostered 
into Christianity”. The Church, it is 
maintained, existed before the Bible. 
Consequently, the main emphasis is 
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placed on “The Living Word” ; that is, cated, 
on the Proclamation, the Service, and depen 
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above all the Sacraments, Baptism and 
Holy Communion. Hence, it is indeed 
singularly strange that this movement 
which is so markedly sacramental places 
very little emphasis on the life of piety, 
Christian activity and the external as- 
pects of the Service. 

The leading spirit in the Inner-Mis- 
sion movement was the priest Wilhelm 
Beck, who died in 1901. The Inner- 
Mission revival derives its name from 
the fact that great emphasis is laid on 
missionary activity; that is, on convert- 
ing people. A strong church interest, as 
well as social and welfare (diaconal) 
work, and a great interest in foreign 
missions marks the movement. A strong 
emphasis is placed on an individually 
pious life, pietistic in nature. (To go 
to the theater or to dance is often re- 


garded as sin.) This revivalist move- 
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ment is also strongly sacramental. Con- 
version is a turning back to the grace 
of Baptism. Many adherents go to Com- 
munion every Sunday. With regard to 
the outer features of the Service, this 
movement is not as low church as the 
Grundtvigians; and in contrast to that 
movement it lays great weight on the 
Bible. 

The Grundtvigians and the Inner 
Mission supporters have remained with- 
in the Danish Church, but they have 
felt it necessary to form small groups 
or circles where an individual could 
feel at home among people of like 
mind, and whereby the individual 
members could support and encourage 
one another. 


This lead, in many cases, among the 


- Grundtvigians to the establishment of 


special congregations with their own 
priests, who nevertheless in most cases 
ate ordained by the bishops of the 
Church and who follow the rituals of 
the Danish Church. Some of these con- 
gregations have placed themselves un- 
der the supervision of the bishop in 
whose diocese the congregation is lo- 


is, ated, while others are completely in- 
and dependent, 


The Inner-Mission did not organize 
its own congregations, but in many 
places there are special “societies” 
which meet in “chapels” for sermon 
and Bible study. These groups do not 
have their own priests but participate 
in the Service of the parish church and 
receive the Sacraments there. 

The members of the two movements 
have an inclination to regard them- 
selves as the only “active Christians’’. 
They have won, in many cases, on the 
basis of their energy and unity, prac- 
tically all the positions on Parish Coun- 
cils, etc. The majority of Danish Chris- 
tians do not belong to either of these 
two groups. It became clear there that 
if the two vigorous minorities were 
not to push the majority completely to 
one side, those people who did not wish 
to join a specific party or group would 
nevertheless have to have some kind 
of organization. Consequently in 1899 
Kirkeligt Centrum* was founded. It 
does not wish to be a new ecclesiastical 
party or faction but desires to stimulate 
all churchly activity in the Danish 
Church and strives to prevent the Peo- 
ple’s Church from being driven to ex- 
tremes. 

On the basis of its program, Kirke- 
ligt Centrum seeks to preserve in liv- 
ing use the complete inheritance of the 
Danish Church: Sacraments, Bible, the 
Service, and the Christian Confession, 
so that the Church will remain the 
Church. This is to be done in such a 
way, however, that the Church will 
remain the Church for all the people. 
Kirkeligt Centrum regards the Service 
as the central feature of the Church’s 
activity. 

Kirkeligt Centrum is not a specific, 
defined party. It has, to be sure, a cen- 
tral, and a number of local, commit- 
tees but it does not have any members. 
The Central Committee is elected at 
the annual general conference. Any 


*Best translated as “Churchly Center’, 
i.e. middle way. 
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member of the Danish Church who has L.S.W.M.A. ~" 
subscribed to the magazine “Kirkeligt MEETS AT MINNEAPOLIS W 
Centrum” for three months and conse- Minneapolis, Minn th 
quently is considered to know what is y " | se 
involved, and who has undertaken the The Lutheran Society for Worship, | th 
trouble and expense of coming to the Music and the Arts held its first an- ne 
conference and thereby indicated his nual conference in Minneapolis, Minn., | pr 
interest in the cause, may attend and at the University of Minn., June 18-21, Tl 
participate in the Conference. and formally organized itself. cil 

There has also been a specific ‘High The Society had received its impetus | “I 
Church’” movement in Denmark for at the Lutheran World Federation last | we 
the last 30 years. Its importance is at- August in Minneapolis. Several pre- | re: 
tested to by the fact that it has suc- liminary meetings were held in the | siz 
ceeded in having the Prayer Hours re- course of the year under the leadership | in 
stored, particularly for use at ecclesias- of Mr. Daniel Moe, director of choral | ex 
tical conferences and in private devo- music at the University of Denver, and | we 
tions. It has prepared a complete Dan- eventually bore fruit in this first annual | wh 
ish Breviary with eight prayer offices conference and in the organization of | shi 
for Sunday and Holy Days and for each the Society. Dr 
weekday. This movement has also been The conference opened on June 18 | the 
instrumental in the increasing use of with an introductory talk by Dr. Jo- ple 
private confession. hannes Riedel of the music department Sf 

But the High Church movement as of the University of Minn., who as  P 
such will hardly become very big in general chairman of the conference did PF 
Denmark, since the Danish Church as a yeoman service. the 
whole is so strongly sacramental. We The conference was organized in the © 
have also retained the old traditions following manner. The morning and 
with mass vestments, altar candles, afternoon sessions began with three re- 19, 
crucifixes. It is quite true that in the lated one-half hour lectures for the whole Ma 
Danish High Mass many liturgical feat- assembly. Thereupon, the assembly di- Re 
ures have been replaced by hymns, but vided itself into twelve workshops which Te: 


these hymns are strongly liturgical and 
markedly devotional in character. In 
most circles there is a steadily growing 
interest in the sublimity and beauty of 


discussed specific topics as follows: dey 
theology, liturgy, hymnology, architec- arc 
ture, organs, choral music, fine arts, °%%* 
literature and drama, parish music, 
the Service and for the preservation standards and studies, musicology and 4 
and adornment of the churches. research, audio-visual communications, Gié 
Sve nd Borregaard The three evenings were devoted to lege 
Resident Chaplain the expression of our faith in and 8 

St. Anna's Church, Copenhagen through the arts. On the evening of the Tra 
opening day Mr. Ludwig Lenel of  P 

Muhlenberg College directed the Pas- "S¢ 

sion according to Saint John by Johan 

Sebastian Bach. The audience listened ‘he 

in rapture to the performance of the ? 

a. choral societies of the University of 

Minnesota. T 

The actual sessions began on Thurs- Thu 
day, June 19. The Rev. Dr. H. Grady — moc 
Davis of the Chicago Lutheran Semi- Brot 
nary delivered the opening address, lis, 
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“Theological Foundations of Christian 
Worship and the Arts.” He pointed out 
that worship, music and the arts are in- 
separable and that the basis of both is 
the Word of God. Theology per se is 
not the foundation but points to the 
primary foundation — God Himself. 
The Rev. Dr. Toivo Harjunpaa of Pa- 
cific Lutheran Seminary discussed 
“Liturgical Worship.” His lecture 
would warm the heart of every faithful 
reader of UNA SANCTA, for, empha- 
sizing the need for a clear understand- 
ing of the theological foundation of the 
expression of our faith, he declared 
worship to be the heart of religion 
where ‘“‘we and Christ meet.’’ Our wor- 
ship must therefore be Christ-centered. 
Dr. Paul Ensrud of St. Olaf College 
then lectured on “Hymnology.” De- 
ploring inferior standards and overly 
sentimental and effeminate hymns, he 
pointed out that hymns not only ex- 
press our theology but also influence 
the development of our theological 
concepts. 

In the afternoon of Thursday, June 
19, Mr. John Eberhardt of Winchester, 
Mass., lectured on ‘“‘Architecture.”” Mr. 
Reinhold Marxhausen of Concordia 
Teachers’ College, Seward, Nebraska, 
deplored the separation of art and 
architecture and emphasized that art is 
essential and not a luxury or merely 
ornamental. Our churches are too cold 
and Spartan, he said. Mr. Thomas 
Gieschen of Concordia Teachers’ Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ill. discussed the 
organ and other musical instruments. 
Tracing the history of the organ, he 
pointed out that our worship should 
use the greatest and most beautiful in 
creation. Emphasizing the importance of 
the organ as accompaniment he stressed 
that the organist should not be a show- 
off, or pander to bad taste. 

The Society held its banquet on 
Thursday evening in the splendid 
modernistic building of the Lutheran 
Brotherhood in downtown Minneap- 
dlis. Dr, Hart of the Yale Divinity 


School spoke. He declared that a wide 
vista for the arts lies ahead within the 
realm of religion, if the Church only 
realizes that to be true to the Faith 
which she has received does not imply 
a reactionary conservatism but a re- 
sponsiveness to the here and now, to the 
LIVING God. He too deplored merely 
“decorative art.’” In the evening, reci- 
tals were given by the Westwood 
Choristers of Westwood Church, S. 
Louis Park, Minn., Mr. Ronald Nelson, 
director, and by the Kantorei Choir of 
the First Church of Rockford, Illinois, 
Mr. Linden J. Lundstrom, director. 

On Friday morning, June 20, Mr. 
Ludwig Lenei discussed ‘Contemporary 
Choral Music.” Like many other speak- 
ers, he deplored sentimentality and 
called for high standards of taste 
among those who claim to be church 
musicians. Dr. Marie Malmin Meyer 
of St. Olaf College gave a very interest- 
ing and challenging lecture on “Litera- 
ture and Drama.’’ She deplored the use 
of literature as crude propaganda for 
the good life, and called upon the 
Church to assume leadership by 1) pro- 
moting a positive Christian attitude in 
the classroom by teaching literature in 
terms of our concepts of God and man; 
2) by developing literary critics who 
would stimulate good taste; and 3) by 
training mature writers. She opposed 
any idea of censorship. Then, Mr. R. 
E. A. Lee of the Lutheran Church Pro- 
ductions, Inc., of New York discussed 
“Audio-Visual Communications,” 
pointing out the advantage which the 
Lutheran Church already has as it is 
inherently audio-visual in its whole 
concept of worship. 

In the afternoon of the 20th, Dr. 
Oscar Overby of Saint Olaf College 
lectured on ‘Parish Music.” He effec- 
tively answered the question, “What 
has good taste to do with Salvation?”’, 
by stating that the doctrine of talents 
requires us to give our very best to God. 
He called for reform at the Sunday 
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School level, where the Church’s official 
hymnal should be used. Dr. Walter 
Buszin of Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, then discussed ‘‘Musicology and 
Research’’ stating that musicology, i.e., 
the scientific study of music is essential 
if the Church is to separate the chaff 
from the wheat and keep her music 
theologically pure. Dr. Paul Ensrud 
concluded the afternoon session by dis- 
cussing ‘‘Standards and Studies.” He 
asked the penetrating question: “Do 
we have cults of ugliness?” 

After the lectures, the Luther Col- 
lege Campus Players presented a dra- 
matic and vivid reading of Henrik 
Ibsen's ‘Brand’, without scenery and 
setting. In the evening Mr. Philip Geh- 
ring gave a fine organ recital at Bethel 
Church, a very beautiful modern struc- 
ture. 

On Saturday morning, June 21, the 
final sessions were held. The twelve 
workshops made their individual re- 
ports, and the general conclusion was 
that there existed a great need for edu- 
cation, and that a great responsibility 
for this rested on the Society. 

A constitution was formally adopted, 
and the following permanent officers 
elected for a first regular term: 

President: Mr. Daniel Moe, Denver; 
Vice President: Mr. Gerhard Cartford, 
Minneapolis; Secretary: Mr. William 
Walters, Springfield, Ohio; Treasurer: 
Mr. Linden J. Lundstrom, Rockford, 
Illinois. 

Although the Society has “worship” 
as one of its goals and lists it as its 
first objective in its title, there was 
unfortunately not much worship at the 
conference. To be sure, Matins were 
held at the University Lutheran Chapel. 
These morning offices were impressive, 
and the chanting superb. The L.W.F. 
hymnal, Landamus, was used. However, 
at none of the three services were there 
more than 40 people in attendance, out 
of a conference enrollment of almost 
170. It is true that many people at the 
conference were local residents who 
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came long distances and may have 
found it difficult to get to the Univer- 
sity for the 8 o'clock Matins. And for 
those resident at the University dormi- 
tory, the Chapel was on the far side of 
the extensive campus. Yet, it was dis- 
appointing that at a conference on 
WORSHIP there was so little worship, 

Another criticism which might be 
leveled against the conference and the 
Society itself was the tendency to re- 
gard “‘liturgy’’ as only one of the fields 
of interest rather than the unifying ele- 
ment. Worship was, admittedly, held 
up as the central feature around which 
music and the fine arts oriented; but 
this observer felt that this recognition 
was somewhat theoretical and that it 
was not adequately recognized that lit- 
urgy is synonymous with worship and 
is not merely the study of the outward 
forms of worship, but rather that the 
liturgy is the framework and unitary 
element around which all the other 
facets of the arts orient. When the fun- 
damental concept of worship is trans- 
lated into reality, into action, the result 
is liturgy; and the Liturgy, or the Mass, 
the Holy Communion Service, becomes 
the real, everyday representation or 
structure on which music, and the vati- 
ous arts build. This must be recognized 
or the Society will fail to translate its 
principles into action and into practical 
terms of problems and solutions. It will 
become academic. Liturgy is not one 
facet of worship; it is worship. 

In conclusion, the writer, who is a 
charter member of the Society, wishes 
it and the new officers well and ex- 
presses the hope that Our Lord will 
richly bless the Society and that the 
Holy Spirit will strengthen the Society 
so that it may prosper and serve to en- 
lighten and rejuvenate our beloved 
Church so she can perform more effec- 
tively Her mission of witnessing to Jesus 
Christ, and become a more dynamic 
instrument for bringing men to salva- 
tion through faith in our blessed Lord. 


—Henry Hanson Il 
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CHURCH MUSIC CONGRESS 
MEETS AT OSLO 
Oslo, Norway 


On August 6, 1958, delegates from 
many parts of the world met in the 
Aula of the University here for the 
second International Congress for 
Church Music and Worship. The Rev. 
Friedrich Hofmann of Germany, chair- 
man of the department of Church Mu- 
sic of the Lutheran World Federation, 
presided at the opening meeting. Other 
speakers of the evening were the dean 
of Oslo cathedral, Dr. Tord Godal, 
and the cathedral organist, Arild Sand- 
| vold. The opening concert followed, 
given by the choirs of the Bishopric of 
Oslo and the Westphalian Kantorei, 
under the direction of Prof. Dr. Wil- 
helm Ehmann. The evening session 
ended with a lecture by Dr. Helge 
Fehen on “The Liturgical Development 
of Norway after the Reformation.” 

The daily program consisted of five 
lectures in the Universitets Gamle Fest- 
sal, followed by two concerts. Out- 
standing among these lectures on the 
first day was that delivered by Dr. 
Oskar Sdhngen of Berlin. This brilliant 
lecture was on the subject, “Theology 
and Music as Viewed by Luther and 
the Reformation Era.”’ The essay by Dr. 
Vilmos Vajta of Geneva on the theme, 
“The Liturgical Task of the L.W.F.”, 
followed. At noon there was a recep- 
tion in the famous Town Hall given 
by the municipality of Oslo, with greet- 
ings by the mayor, Rolf Stranger. 
There followed a concert in the ca- 
thedral, with a presentation of ‘Old 
and New Church Music’, and in the 
evening at the Gamle Aker Kirke, un- 
der the general theme, “Church Music 
of the Reformation Era.” Included 
were compositions on the Lutheran 
Mass. 

Pastor Hans Buvarp of Oslo read 
an essay the following day on the sub- 


ject, “Liturgy and Church Music in 
the Young Churches.” Landeskirchen- 
rat Rudolf Uterméhlen lectured on 
“Resemblances and Differences in the 
Liturgical Orders of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches.” 

The afternoon session was given to 
the delegates of the U.S.A. Their gen- 
eral subject was “Liturgy and Church 
Music in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches in America.” The speakers 
were Dr. Theodore Hoelty-Nickel, Dr. 
Berthold von Schenk, Dr. Paul Ensrud, 
and Dr. Walter Buszin. The late after- 
noon concert was devoted to church 
music in the U.S.A. Outstanding was 
the Missa Brevis by Daniel T. Moe of 
Denver. The evening concert took place 
in the Urienborg Kirke on the theme 
of Danish, Norweigian, Icelandic, Fin- 
nish, and Swedish music. 

Lectures on August 9 were on the 
subjects, “The Training of Theologians 
and Church Musicians in Liturgy and 
Church Music” by Dr. Helge Nyman 
of Abo, Finland; and, ‘The Position 
of the Church Musician in the Church 
and Society Today.” The late afternoon 
concert was at the Margaretskirke, by 
the Karlstads Mottettsaekap. In the 
evening, a concert of exceptionally 
good music was given at the Ris Kirke. 
Participating were Kantor Willem Mud- 
de of Utrecht, Arno Schoenstedt, the 
Favorite und Kapellchor, and Instru- 
mentalisten of the Westphalian Kan- 
torei. 

The High Mass was celebrated in 
the cathedral on Sunday morning. 

The congress, which ended on Au- 
gust 11, was indeed a stimulating meet- 
ing. A few countries behind the Iron 
Curtain were not represented. The one 
concern of this reporter was the lack of 
understanding of the spirit of the Lit- 
urgy by many of these great Lutheran 
musicians and musicologists. 


—Berthold von Schenk 
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The Altar Guild 


G. Martin Ruoss 


SACRISTIES 

“Sak’-ris-ti”’ 
word. 

The sacristy in a Lutheran church 
building is a room providing for the 
pastor all things needful for his per- 
sonal preparations for public worship. 
He can use this room to be alone while 
he vests. It is also a space near the 
chancel where the needs of the sanctu- 
aty are ready. All the appurtenances for 
the altar and the various services are 
kept here. Thus the sacristy is a fa- 
cility in the church building where the 
pastor, acolyte, altar guild member, or 
choir member may find his needs always 
at hand. 

Who uses sacristies? The pastor and 
his assistants, should he have them. 
This is their room. It may, because of 
the size of the church building, be the 
room that is shared by the acolytes. The 
altar guild may find it to be the only 
available place in the building in which 
to store the vestments and other wor- 
ship needs. It may also be the place 
where organist and choir members keep 
their vestments and music. And it may 
at the same time be the only closet for 
the sexton to keep his wares. However, 
for efficiency and good personal rela- 
tionships in the Church it is highly de- 
sirable that not all the above-mentioned 
persons use the same room. It is hoped 
that at least two or even three sacris- 
ties may be constructed, even in the 
smallest church building with the sim- 
plest public worship schedule. 

How is the sacristy related to the 
building and to worship? This multiple 
use room or series of rooms is usually 
in one of three places. If there is only 
one room available, it is preferable to 
have it to the north or south of the 
chancel. If two rooms may be used for 
sacristies, then they should be on both 


is a tongue-tripping 
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the north and south of the chancel. One 
would be for the pastor and acolytes, 
the other for altar guild and other per- 
sonnel. Some church buildings have a 
pastor’s sacristy near the narthex. If 
processions are used and building cir- 
culation is limited, this is a good lo- 
cation, The choir sacristy could be lo- 
cated here also. The actual location of 
sacristies depends not only on the space 
available, but also on the number of 
services, kinds of services, number of 
personnel involved. Local parish usage 
thus helps determine how and where 
sacristies are located. 

What principles should be followed 
in providing sacristies? Dignity, tever- 
ence, order, mneatness, cleanliness, 
churchly appointments should mark the 
area. The tables, chairs, closets, drawers 
should reflect simple and sincere beauty 
and utility. 

The sacristy must provide a place for 
the vestments of the pastor. There must 
be a facility for hanging his street 
clothes. His devotion should be en- 
couraged by providing a cross, cruci- 
fix, picture, hanging, stained glass 
window, etc. The prayer desk, Service 
Book, Bible, and other manuals of de- 
votion are required. A drawer for keep- 
ing pencils, paper, matches, etc., is 
needful. A full length mirror is most 
necessary. The room must be large 
enough to place all things in order. 

The sacristy which the altar guild 
uses needs a place for storage of the 
vestments for the altar, the altar furn- 
ishings, and supplies such as candles, 
bread, wine, the sacramental vessels, 
and linens, The items in the local par- 
ish’s inventory will dictate just what is 
needed as to size of drawers, closets, 
etc. The important thing is that ade- 
quate space be provided for all public 
worship needs. 
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A sacristy is for work. Especially is 
this true of the altar guild sacristy. The 
guild needs, in addition to the storage 
areas for all paraments, etc., a work- 
ing table top area, a sink with hot and 
cold water, a safe in which to keep the 
sacramental vessels, waste paper re- 
ceptacles, a bulletin board for sched- 
ules, notices, inventory. The size of the 
room is partially determined by the size 
of drawers and closets, but it is better 
to have extra space than to be too 
crowded. Good ventilation, lighting, 
and heating is important. All work 
areas should be labelled for easy refer- 
ence. 


If a pastor, members of the altar 
guild, and choir, meet and prepare an 
inventory of their furnishings and a 
list of their needs and desires, it is 
normally a simple matter to secure the 
help of the property committee and 
interested friends to provide the space. 

How is the sacristy used? The use of 
this room in the Lutheran Church is 
suggested by the historical meaning of 
sacristy. For instance, the fact that it is 
a room where the pastor vests and con- 
ducts his personal devotion stems from 
the usage of the Greek Church in which 
a room was provided to which the peo- 
ple brought their offerings, and so a 
table with a cross was placed there for 


that reverent use. Sacrarium was its 
name then. 

Or, if the pastor uses the sacristy for 
meditation and sermonic rehearsal, he 
is following a thousand year old church 
usage which speaks of the secretarium. 

And the sacristy that is a place for 
storage of vestments and vessels comes 
directly from the church’s use of a spe- 
cial room for these items, called a sceno- 
phylarium., 

The idea that the sacristy is a pastor's 
pfivate room originates in the diaconi- 
cum, where only ordained men were al- 
lowed to see the vestments and vessels 
for public worship. 

The Lutheran Church uses a sacristy 
because it finds that better facilities for 
those responsible for the worship life 
raises the standard of intelligent par- 
ticipation in public worship. 

There are helpful ideas about size 
and arrangement of sacristies, as well 
as notes about the details of furnishing 
them, in a useful book, “Good House- 
keeping in the Church’, by Katharine 
Morison McClinton and Isabel Wright 
Squire, New York: Morehouse Gor- 
ham, 1951. 

Sacristy is a tongue-tripping word. 
But it is a good name for those areas 
where pastor, acolyte, altar guild, choir, 
and sexton keep cleanliness and order 
next to godliness. 


“...should the churches of the Reformation give more serious at- 
tention to the heritage of Christian liturgical forms? I must say yes. 
During the past century and a half the Protestant principle ran wild 
in the form of pietism and evangelicalism, rationalism and liberalism 
if not in riotous living then in reckless criticism and amputation. What 
we need is a recovery of our Catholic substance. That is, I am con- 
vinced, primarily a theological task . . . but it is more. It is also the 
task of reassessing the tradition of liturgical forms from the Christian 
past . . . We need to evaluate the forms of Catholic liturgies from 
the standpoint of Reformation theology. That will cause us, it seems 
to me, to affirm and to appropriate elements in our Catholic heritage 
that have never been used in Lutheranism before, And that, I would 
plead, is an eminently Lutheran thing to do.” 

—Jaroslav Pelikan in More About Luther 
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Our Readers Ask... 


What are your thoughts on religious 
healing services, with confession and 
absolution, intercessions, laying on of 
hands, etc.? How would this type of 
service be carried on in a Lutheran 
Church? Is the practice of Unction to 
be considered too “Romish’? There 
seems to be a real lack of intercession 
for the sick and suffering among us. 

—W.N.L. 

I fully agree with you. There is a 
real lack and we are robbing our people 
of many benefits which they could have. 
The “Unction’” is well established in 
the New Testament (James 5:14). 
Rome made its mistake with ‘extreme 
unction’’, anointing for death. This may 
go back to the anointing of Jesus by 
Marty. 

I believe that Unction should be 
practiced. We have conducted healing 
services in our Church, but with little 
success. I attended a meaningful heal- 
ing service conducted by the Disci- 
plined Order of Christ many years ago. 
The ill came to the altar for a blessing, 
and others came forward to present the 
needs of others who could not be pres- 
ent. This service made a deep impres- 
sion on me. I have urged members of 
my parish to pray for their sick when 
they come to the altar for Communion. 
A sick person, who is able, can also 
come and at the same time receive the 
Laying on of Hands for healing. I sug- 
gest you write to the Rev. John Ram- 
say, Catskill, N.Y., and request him to 
tell you how he handles his ministry 
of healing. 


What is the traditional use of in- 
cense in the worship of the Lutheran 
Church ?—C, McC. 

The traditional use of incense is at 
the Introit, before the reading of the 
Gospel, and at the Sanctus. The thuri- 
fer hands the censer to the deacon and 
he to the celebrant who places the 
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grains of incense upon the burning 
coals. The celebrant censes the altar, 
front and sides, then censes the deacon. 
The censer is then handed to the dea- 
con who censes the celebrant. The 


thurifer receives the censer and censes 


the acolytes, choir, and congregation. 
At Vespers incense is used in the same 
manner during the Magnificat. 


Incense is of course used as a sym- | 


bol of prayer. 


Is there any way to encourage private 
confession and absolution in a popular 
way?—M.LS. 

Yes, I think we can ‘“‘sell’ private 
confession to our people. Rome has 
given private confession a bad name. 
Even their people dislike it and come 
by constraint in many instances. 

Why not call it counseling and pri- 
vate absolution. If the pastor sets aside 
Saturday evening for this spiritual coun- 
seling, some people will make use of 
it. We conduct confessional services. 
The order is something like this: Psalm 
51; prayer of preparation, reading of 
Scripture; address; General Confession 
(Lutheran Hymnal, Synodical Confer- 
ence, page 48) ; the people then come 
to the Communion rail and the pastor 
lays his hand upon the head of each 
penitent and announces the forgiveness 
of his sin. 

In the Lutheran Hymnal, No. 331, 
there is an excellent hymn by Nikolaus 
Herman, describing private absolution. 
Stanza 6 is interesting: 

When ministers lay on their hands, 

Absolved by Christ the sinner stands; 

He who by grace the Word believes 

The purchase of His blood receives, 

Finally it is suggested that pastors 
teach their members the meaning and 
appreciation of the Fifth Chief Par 
of the Catechism, the Office of the Keys 
and Confession. Luther tells us just 
how to do it! 

—Berthold von Schenk 
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Readers’ Response 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Your magazine has proved so in- 
teresting of late, and I am so deeply 
aware of the good things you are doing 
for the liturgical renewal in American 


_ Lutheranism, that I feel impelled to 


re-subscribe. I had no idea, as I recall, 


| that you intended to publish the letter 


I wrote you last year, which was printed 
in the Michaelmas, 1957 issue. If I 
had known that you intended to publish 
it, I most probably would not have 
written it. 

God forgive me for giving cause for 
the enemies of the Churchly Revival 
to rejoice. I would sooner cut off my 
right hand than know that it had of- 
fended God by writing anything against 
this Christ-centered movement to re- 
store the Sacraments and Word in their 
fullness to the priesthood of believers. 


—George A. Porthan 


Crestwood, Ky. 
Not long ago I sent you a letter 
which I now feel was unduly critical. 
I have examined the subsequent issues 
of UNA SANCTA and have been im- 
pressed by their format, taste, and 
scholarship. Your continued growth is 
invaluable to the life of the Lutheran 
Church, and is, I would guess, in- 
evitable. 


—Norris Merchant 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Last month I noticed a copy of UNA 
SANCTA sitting in the rack of our 
college library. I enjoyed reading this 
magazine thoroughly, and thus would 
like to experience reading four more 
issues. Enclosed is a check to cover the 
subscription cost for one year. 

I might add that, God willing, I 
will be a seminarian at Augustana 
Seminary in Rock Island, Ill., in two 


years. I feel that a periodical of this 
nature will give me a broadened insight 
and a rich appreciation for what might 
be termed the “Catholic Movement” 
amongst the American Lutheran Church 
bodies. 

(Name withheld) 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
I have been especially pleased with 
the most recent copies of UNA 
SANCTA. Some of the articles pub- 
lished have often been above my grasp, 
but the Question and Answer Column 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Berthold 
von Schenk, and the Altar Guild De- 
partment, are so written as to be easily 
understood and to stimulate interest in 
the problems and activities of the 
Church today. 
—Gertrude Seib 


Baltimore 27, Md. 
As a Lutheran teen-ager and worship 
chairman of our Baltimore Zone Wal- 
ther League, I am very much interest- 
ed in the Liturgical Movement within 
Lutheranism. Realizing the need for a 
weekly and possibly almost daily cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist, and edu- 
cation of all Lutherans on the Mass, 
and a closer look at the theological ex- 
pression of the Mass, I was very pleased 
when I first read UNA SANCTA sev- 
eral months ago. Almost a year ago I 
remember having heard my vicar com- 
mend it. 
Richard W. Frank 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
I am, indeed, pleased with UNA 
SANCTA, since it represents confes- 
sional Lutheranism as over against the 
anarchial variety, prevalent in our coun- 
try, in which the confessions are ex- 
tolled and ignored. 
A. C. M. Ablén 
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Notes and News 


BACK ISSUES WANTED 


In order to fill out our own files, 
and to make complete files of UNA 
SANCTA available to libraries, we are 
in need of copies of the following is- 
sues of this publication: Vol. VI, No. 3 
(Lent, 1946) ; Vol. VI, No. 5 (Trinity, 
1946) ; Vol. VI, No. 6 (Michaelmas, 
1946); Vol. VII, No. 1 (Advent, 
1946) ; Vol. VII, No. 2 (Candlemas, 
1947); Vol. VII, No. 4 (Pentecost, 
1947) ; Vol. VII, No. 6 (Holy Cross, 
1947); Vol. VIII, No. 1 (Misnum- 
bered Vol. VII, No. 7—Martinmas, 
1947) ; Vol. VIII, No. 2 (Conversion 
of St. Paul, 1948); Vol. VIII, No. 6 
(St. Matthew, 1948); Vol. IX, No. 1 
(Holy Name, 1949); Vol. X, No. 1 
(Advent, 1950); Vol. X, No. 4 (St. 
Lawrence, 1951) ; Vol. XI, No. 1 (St. 
Nicholas, 1951); Vol. XI, No. 2 (Ash 
Wednesday, 1952). 

We will be happy to extend the 
subscription of anyone who sends us 
any of the above, an equivalent num- 
ber of issues to those sent in. Please 
check your files for the above numbers. 


BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 


Present stocks of back issues of 
UNA SANCTA enable us to offer the 
following to those who desire to com- 
plete their files. 

Vol. IX, No. 2 (Lententide, 1949) 
Vol. IX, No. 5 (Reformation, 1949) 
Vol. X, No. 2 (St. Matthias, 1951) 
Vol. X, No. 3 (St. Philip and James, 

1951) 

Vol. X, No. 5 (Lutheran Martyrs, 

1951) 

Vol. XI, No. 3 (St. Athanasius, 1952) 
Vol. XI, No. 4 (Visitation, 1952) 
Vol. XI, No. 5 (St. Francis, 1952) 
Vol. XII, No. 1 (St. Andrew, 1952) 
Vol. XII, No. 2 (Lententide, 1955) 
Vol. XII, No. 4 (St. Michael’s, 1955) 
Vol. XIII, No. 1 (Advent, 1955) 
Vol. XIII, No. 3 (St. Matthew, 1956) 
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Vol. XIII, No. 4 (All Saints’, 1956) 
Vol. XIV, No. 1 (Nativity, 1956) 
Vol. XIV, No. 2 (Easter, 1957) 

Vol. XIV, No. 4 (Michaelmas, 1957) 
Vol. XV, No. 1 (Epiphany, 1958) 
Vol. XV, No. 2 (Ascension, 1958) 
Vol. XV, No. 3 (Visitation, 1958) 

The cost of these issues is 50 cents 
per copy, postage paid. Check should 
accompany order. Please list issues 
wanted by volume, number and title, 
as above. Send order to UNA SANCTA 
PRESS, 246 Fifth St., Ridgefield Park, 
N. J. 

PASTOR MARCELL RETIRES 

The Rev. Arthur G. Marcell, for 31 
years pastor of the Church of the 
Transfiguration, Philadelphia, retired 
from active service on Trinity Sunday 
of this year. Pastor Marcell, whose 
name has been widely known as a life- 
long supporter and leader in liturgical 
renewal, was honored by his parish 
following a solemn celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist on Pentecost Sunday, 
May 25. 

In a tribute to the retiring pastor, the 
Rev. Charles M. Cooper, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
wrote: ‘Under his ministry this parish 
has produced an unusual number of 
sons for the full time service of the 
Church, The Spirit of God has moved 
to accompany Word and Sacrament as 
they have been extended to the mem- 
bers of this parish through a_ succes- 
sion of faithful pastors. It is our prayer 
that the good work may be continued.” 

The congregation has elected Pastor 
Marcell as pastor emeritus. UNA 
SANCTA joins in congratulations to 
and thanksgiving for this faithful shep- 
herd of the flock upon reaching this 
significant milestone. 

Pastor Marcell’s successor, the new- 
ly-ordained Rev. C. Marcus Engdahl, 
began service at Transfiguration on 
June 8. 
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LUTHERAN RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZED 


The “Congregation of the Servants 
of Christ’, a religious community for 
Lutheran men, was initiated on August 
12, 1958, at St. Augustine’s House, 
Oxford, Mich., the retreat house of 
the Fellowship of St. Augustine. The 
Rev. Arthur Carl Kreinheder and Mr. 
D. James Lorah became the first two 
members of the Congregation, and they 
were joined by two more men on Oc- 
tober 4. 

The rule of the Congregation of the 
Servants of Christ will be written after 
some years of common life together, 
just as the rule of the Community of 
Taize was written down ten years after 
its founding. The rule will be written 
in complete harmony with the Augs- 
burg Confession, which the members 
of the Congregation consider to be one 
of the great ecumenical statements of 
the Christian faith. 

The members of the Congregation 
seek to serve the Church in as many 
ways as possible, according to their 
abilities and the opportunities open to 
them, such as preaching, teaching, 
working in areas abandoned by other 
groups, aiding those who need help, 
and conducting retreats. At the pre- 
sent time, plans are being made so 
that more guests can be received for 
retreats. 

Information about the Congregation 
of the Servants of Christ, and about 
retreats at St. Augustine’s House, can 
be obtained by writing to the Father 
Superior, St. Augustine’s House, Ox- 
ford, Mich. 


“PROTESTANT NUNNERY” 


Under this eye-catching headline, 
the New York Sunday News and other 
newspapers throughout the country ran 
an article June 1 describing the work 
of the Sisterhood of Mary in Darm- 
stadt, Germany. The article explains 
that this is an organization of Lutheran 


women, founded after World War II 
by two Bible teachers, which today has 
grown to a membership of 60 sisters, 
who devote themselves to prayer and 
religious works. Photographs of the 
chapel and convent printshop illustrate 
the story. 

Actually the Darmstadt group is one 
of several flourishing religious com- 
munities which have arisen in the 
Church in Germany. 

Pastor Ernst Seybold, our correspond- 
ent in Fuerth, Bavaria, has compiled a 
list of orders and brotherhoods among 
evangelical Churches on the continent, 
including the following: Sisters of 
Pomeyrol, South France; Community 
of Christ (for men and women), Sel- 
bitz, Upper Franconia; Casteller Ring, 
Kitzingen, Lower Franconia; Grand- 
champs, France; Sisters of the Common 
Life; Brothers of the Common Life; 
Community of Taize, France; Order of 
St. Bridget, Sweden; Brotherhood for 
the Visiting Service of the Landes- 
kirche of Sachsen-Anhalt; St. Michaels 
Brotherhood, St. John’s Brotherhood, 
Bavarian Pastor’s Brotherhood, Irenen- 
ring, Brotherhood of the Prisoners of 
War, all in Germany; in Finland, So- 
ciety of St. Henrik; in Norway, Ordo 
Crucis; in Scotland, the Iona Com- 
munity; in Denmark, Fellowship of St. 
Ansgar; in the Netherlands, Hilver- 
sum-Convent; and others. 

Thus the recently organized Congre- 
gation of the Servants of Christ, in the 
United States, finds abundant company 
in our sister Churches in Europe. 


CALIFORNIANS HOLD 
CONFERENCE ON LITURGY 


An intersynodical conference on lit- 
urgy and worship was conducted at St. 
Luke’s Church, Huntington Park, Cal., 
on Sept. 22. It was planned and con- 
ducted by local members of the Luth- 
eran Society for Music, Worship and 
the Arts, to further interest in and 
discussion of the liturgy. 
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Lectures were given by the Rev. 
Toivo Harjunpaa on “The Varied 
Traditions in the Service of the Luth- 
eran Church in America’ and by the 
Rev. Charles Smith on “Our Heritage 
of Hymnody’’. Interest group seminars 
on “Singing the Service’, “Rubrics for 
the Occasional Services’, “Building for 
Worship’, and “A Music Program for 
the Whole Parish’’ were led, respec- 
tively, by Pastor Harjunpaa, the Rev. 
Adolph Kloth, Mr. Robert Inslee, and 
the Rev. Oscar Houpt. Services in- 
cluded Matins, Holy Communion, and 
Vespers. Members of six synodical 
groups participated. 


BAPTISMAL 
ANNIVERSARY CARDS 


St. Paul’s Church, Guttenberg, Iowa, 
uses a baptismal anniversary card to re- 
mind members of the day of their new 
birth. This is an effective means of un- 
derscoring the importance of Holy Bap- 
tism in the Christian life. The card 
reads as follows: 


Congratulations from St. Paul's 
is the Anni- 
versary of your Holy Baptism. At 
Baptism you were granted a new 
birth into the Family of God: the 
Church. That is why we call the an- 
niversary of your Baptism your Spir- 
itual Birthday. Pray that you will al- 
ways be faithful to Jesus and His 
Church, and thus continue to receive 
the Blessings of this great Sacra- 
ment. Faithfully yours, (signed by 
pastor). 

At the bottom of the card a note 
makes the following suggestion: 

Let this day be the occasion for 
special rejoicing in your home. Place a 
lighted candle on the dinner table to re- 
call the day of Baptism. At the conclu- 
sion of the meal, read St. Matthew 28: 
19, 20, and Romans 6: 4, 5. 

The Rev. Howard Black is pastor of 
St. Paul’s, 


NEXT ISSUE of UNA SANCTA 
will appear during the Advent season, 


“There is certainly a sacrifice offered in the Eucharist. Luther does 
not deny that. But Christ is the offering priest. He, not we, offers Him- 
self to the Father in Heaven, and, in and with Himself, all that we offer 
to God, our prayers and thanksgiving and the service of our lives. In 
receiving His gift in the meal of the Eucharst — and that is our part, 
not the offering of a new sacrifice in addition to the sacrifice on Calvary 
—we pray Him to offer His sacrifice to the Father. And since we in 
receiving His gift have been united with Him, we ask Him to include 
us and our poor, sin-stained gifts in His perfect sacrifice. These are 
Luther’s own words: “This is certainly true. Such prayer, praise, thanks- 
giving, and offering of ourselves we are not to present before the eyes 
of God on our own account, but are to lay them on Christ and leave 
it to Him to present them to God...If the mass is called a sacrifice 
in this sense, and so understood, it is all right. Not that we offer the 
sacrifice, but that we, through our thanksgiving, prayer, and offering 
implore Him and give Him occasion to offer Himself for us in heaven 
and us with Himself’.” 


—Regin Prenter in More About Luther 
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